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in other departments of study, showing themselves most lamentably 
weak in treating of words and their history. The same want of sound 
erudition appears not less in Professor Haldeman's comparisons from 
related languages, than in his style of analysis. Outside the tongues 
from which our own is immediately descended, his most frequent refer- 
ences are to the Sanskrit and the Celtic, especially the Welsh. As is 
wont to be the case with those who use the former freely in etymologiz- 
ing while knowing little or nothing of it as a language, his Sanskrit 
analogies are in great part false and valueless. And we are fully per- 
suaded that the case is yet worse with the Celtic ; if every particle of 
Welsh and Irish — excepting, of course, the originals adduced for words 
which we have directly derived from those languages — were stricken 
from the book, it would doubtless be by just so much the gainer. As 
for the introductory and prefatory matter, though containing, like the 
rest, some shrewd remark and valuable observation, it is curiously defi- 
cient in method, coherency, and point. 



6. — Method of Philological Study of the English Language. By 
Francis A. March, Professor of the English Language, and Lec- 
turer on Comparative Philology, in Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 
New York : Harper and Brothers. 1865. 12mo. pp. 118. 

The study of English, with us Americans, commonly means the 
learning and application of the trivial, arbitrary, and superficial rules 
of some one of those Comprehensive Grammars which so frightfully 
abound. The kind of knowledge supplied is of the most unfruitful or 
the most doubtful. The only exercise of thought is in parsing. To 
parse Paradise Lost is the supreme test of scholarship ! None but the 
very young can be forced through such a labor, and these, however 
glibly they deliver themselves, rarely, we believe, have a clear notion 
of the nomenclature they employ. Something better than this is be- 
ginning to be done : a little is taught of the history of the language, 
and in some of the best high schools several of the masterpieces of 
English poets are carefully studied in a literary way ; the life of the 
author, and the history of the work, with its topics and allusions, being 
well looked up. In a few of our colleges Anglo-Saxon is sufficiently 
taught to give an idea of the primitive structure of our language. But 
can the study of English, the study of Chaucer, Shakespeare, and 
Milton, say, be made a serious discipline, like the study of Plautus, 
Lucretius, and Horace ? To question this seems to us all but imbecil- 
ity ; and yet we know not that the experiment has been made anywhere 
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except at Lafayette College, which counts in its corps the very able 
Professor who has put forth the book which we have under notice. 
The reason for not undertaking such a course, so far as colleges are 
concerned, may with some truth be said to be a want of time ; but as to 
high schools, where there is time enough, it has been rather the inca- 
pability to devise a good system. This difficulty no longer exists. 

In this little book of scarcely more than a hundred pages, Professor 
March shows how to apply to English authors the searching method of 
philological study which is now employed in the most enlightened clas- 
sic schools. Giving out to the pupil short passages from the Pilgrim's 
Progress, Paradise Lost, Julius Ca?sar, the Fairy Queen, and the Pro- 
logue to the Canterbury Tales, he plies him with multifarious questions 
of grammar, etymology, history, rhetoric, and criticism ; questions from 
so many points of view, so varied and repeated, so suggestive both of 
knowledge and of ignorance, so stimulating to curiosity, that it seems 
almost a necessity, supposing due fidelity on the part of the instructor, 
that even the careless and slow should learn the omne scibile of the 
matter before them, while the intelligent cannot fail to be led to reflec- 
tion and incited to research. Not all the questions are answered either 
by the author or by the books he refers to ; not all are satisfactorily 
answerable, even by a clever and well-informed man. That is a good 
point, of course ; for if we are to ask only such questions as we can 
answer, what progress will knowledge make? The plan wisely in- 
cludes, as an essential part, the writing of essays covering the ground 
of the whole series of questions and investigations. As Professor 
March well says, " the habit of investigating and writing out results 
makes the full and exact man at once." 

That this Method will be as efficient in the hands of an ordinary 
man as in those of the accomplished and enthusiastic author, it would be 
absurd to expect. Nevertheless, it gives just the help which an ordi- 
nary man most needs ; shows him what questions he should ask of 
himself, as well as of his pupils. There are references to such sources 
of information as exist. We could wish that there had been a better 
English grammar than Fowler's for this purpose ; but we know of 
none. When shall we have an English grammar, ay, and an English 
dictionary, worthy to form part of the apparatus for such a method ? 

If we have anything to object to in this book, it is the number of the 
questions in what is vulgarly called Grammar ; but we are conscious 
of a prejudice here which makes us slow to censure. 



